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The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of ‘the most ‘approved ‘Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Garden=-Hves: A new and very complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 

Se wing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Can, 0. i. Mit LER, C. Ou ps, Agents. 
an ‘assortment ‘of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Tr aveling=Bags: 3 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mas. B. Weirvistp, } superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Vezer; Superintendent. 


ee wt Crs 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and tor sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Mi: ling : Custom work done as. usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatx, Miller. 
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Fresh Tomatoes-=Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 





PPA 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E- H. 


Ds Latre, Oneida Association. 


DI 


Or‘ers in any of the above branches may be 
a-idressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
4. L. WORDEN, . . . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ‘ WALLIN GFORD, CONN. 


APLDPPALDLIAA NAARDRARARAAAAA 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 124 cts. 


EE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

(== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 6} cts. 


The Two Schools. 

The world of mind is divided into two 
great parties, that may be designated as 
the Greek and Jewish schools. They 
are defined by the apostle Paul when he 
says—‘ The Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom.’ In the Jew- 
ish school, wisdom is sought in connec- 
tion with the inspiration of God and 
supernatural power ; and in the Greek 
school, genius takes the place of inspira- 
tion. 

Modern transcendentalists, belong to 
the Greek school : and the Greek school 
despises the Jewish school. Paul says, 
‘ We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews 
a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness.’ To put inspiration and the 
power of God in the place of philosophy 
and the coruscations of the imagination, 
is to the Greeks foolishness. But the 
apostle shows that the school of Christ 
has in it all that the Greeks and Jews 
seek after, i. e., miraculous power on the 
one hand, and wisdom on the other— 
‘Unto them,’ he says, ’ which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.’ 

The words of Christ to the woman of 
Samaria are strictly true of these two 
schools. The Greeks, ‘worship they 
know not what;’ the Jews know what 
they worship: for they have faith ina 
living God and his inspiration. The 
Jewish school refers all fruitfulness of 
the heart and mind to docility and the 
reception of the Divine influx. This 
is considered by the Greeks foolishness ; 
for they attribute all wisdom to genius 
and imagination. 

To point out directly the distinction 
between the two schools, we may say : 
The mind that is seeking wisdom from 
inspiration, is approaching LIVING BEINGS, 
and is not seeking its elevation over gross 
existences by mere theories ; it is moving 
towards God, towards Christ, the angels, 
and the general assembly and church of 
the first-born. Whereas, the mind in the 
school of the Greeks knows not what it 
worships ; its wisdom consists in sparks ot 
the imagination : and instead of moving 
towards life and sociality, it is flying off 
into the inane. The Jewish school is 
ascending from the earth, among the an- 
gels, into the bosom of the Father, into 
glorious social life. The other school is 
trying to ascend into the blue and black 
of nonentity. There is no life above 
them ; they recognize no living beings 
as at the end of their imaginations — 
Their thoughts project themselves out 
from their own brain into the inane. In 
the school of inspiration, thoughts pro- 
ject themselves from the brain into God, 
and God’s thoughts project themselves 
into the brain again ; there is a recip- 
rocal action continually going on be- 
tween the brain and God. Genius is the 
god of the Greek school, and they know 
no other; inspiration with them isa 
thing only to be talked about. 

In the Jewish school, as represented 
by Christ, the apostles, and prophets 
from Abraham downward, we find that 





State, as distinctly as possible. 


the development of Jove is the end ot 





Hivtediom, . “Thou shalt lens the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.— 
The Greek school aims at «wisdom 
as an end in itself. Its motives are 
honor, self-complacency, ambition for 
distinction, and delight in thought.— 
There is no positive subordination of wis- 
dom to love—no thought of regarding 
love as the supreme object of existence, 
and no thought of supplanting egotism. 
On the contrary, the Greek school culti- 
vates and nourishes egotism. Egotism 
is supposed to be necessary to the devel- 
opment of genius ; and it is considered 
perfectly proper, for persons to be ex- 
ceedingly sensitive in regard to personal 
interests, and to be inflated with self- 
complacency. Isolation is also developed 
in the Greek school: each person may 
be independent of all others ; and genius 
and organization are considered incom- 
patible. Two geniuses may stand ata 
respectful distance from each other, and 
may possibly unite in doing a few things ; 
but it is impossible for them to become 
organized, one being subject to the other, 
and both governed by the same will.— 
Yet this organization is the end and aim 
of the Jewish school : it seeks to combine 
all geniuses, and turn their united force 
against egotism, and towards love and 
communism. 

The Greek school is in several respects 
necessarily an aristocratic school. It is 
composed of a class that rises out of the 
mass of mankind: and it cannot possibly 
leaven .the great whole. It may corus- 
cate over it, and startle it with the scin- 
tillations of genius, but it can never dwell 
in the mass, and combine with it. That 
the Greek shool is aristocratic, is proved 
by the fact that the end it has in view 
is not on a level with the possibilities of 
the mass of mankind. The People can- 
not become extensively acquainted with 
the Latin, Greek and German languages, 
and thus come into sympathy with 
the great minds that our transcenden- 
tal geniuses value so highly: and the 
result of this extensive knowledge—dis- 
tinction and literary glory—is of course 
limited. On the other hand, set before 
mankind, instead of abstractions and 
flights of imagination, the attainment ot 
fellowship with heaven—tell them that 
there isa living and loving God, surroun- 
ded by angels, who desires the love ot 
man: and they will then strive after pos- 
sibilities. They have all the faculties and 
facilities for loving God always at hand. 
Every one can appreciate love: it isa dem- 
ocratic element: but remarkable talents 
and great honors are for the few. Love 
is in its character a universal thing. It 
is alike accessible to the young and to 
the old—to the ignorant and to the lear- 
ned—to those who have great talents, 
and those who have small. In setting 
before us love as the end of wisdom, and 
pointing all hearts to living and loving 
spiritual beings, we are in a position to 
sympathize with all mankind. 

Looking at the subject of Jiterature, 
we find that the great geniuses who be- 
long to the Greek schools, have little or 


no senpent for the Bible ; om think far 
more highly of the works of Goethe and 
Plato. Now the people as a whole can- 
not have access to those books: for they 
are written in a style above their com- 
prehension. The Bible, which reaches 
into the highest sublimities of spiritual 
science, and is written in a style that is 
easily understood, is a favorite book with 
the great mass of men. And here is 
seen the folly of reformers in ignoring the 
Bible. In so doing they consent to 
throw away what might be made the 
greatest vehicle of their own wisdom, 
and so place themselves in the position 
of an aristocracy. If they would hum- 
ble themselves a little, they would find 
that the philosophy of the Bible is in- 
comparably better than that of Plato or 
Goethe. 

Another distinction between the Greek 
and Jewish schools is, that tle one is pre- 
eminently theoretical and tlie other emi- 
nently practical. In the Greek school, 
wisdom is sought for its own sake and the 
gratification of egotism and self-compla- 
cency. The majority of mankind are, and 
must necessarily be, devoted to practical 
objects. Only a few can devote tiem- 
selves to mere speculations ; and therefore 
these few are excluded from the sympa- 
thies of the mass. The Jewish school has 
been from the first a school of deeds. The 
wise men of the Jewish nation were al] 
doers; and the so-called wise men of the 
Greek school are mere theorists. Christ 
did not write much ; but John says if 
the things which he did ‘ should be written, 
every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself would not contain the books that 
should be written.’ And we have left us 
the Acts of the Apostles, instead of their 
theories and impressions. 





What is Hvaven? 

Often, when explaining to strangers 
our associate life, how we have all things 
common, &c., I have heard people ex- 
claim, ‘I should not like sucha life; 1 
should always want todo what I please 
with my own.’ Upon being asked what 
they intend to do with this feeling when 
they get to heaven, some answer frankly, 
that they do not know ; others say, they 
will have no need of property there. 
They carry the idea that mortals will be 
so raised above the groveliug world of 
sensual pleasure,that eating and drinking, 
and above all, the pleasures arising from 
our sexual nature, will be utterly con- 
temned. The prevailing theory of human 
duty and human destiny throughout 
christendom, as well as heathendom, is 
that we must live along in sin and igno- 
rance during this life, necessarily polluted 
by our close contact with matter , and 
when we preserve a good purpose and do 
the best we can in pursuing the hopeless 
task of leading a righteous life, we may 
hope at death to rise instantaneously into 
an inconceivably glorious, mysterious state 
of existence, where we shall partake of our 
joys entirely unconnected with the ap- 
petites and desires that pertain to human 
nature in this life. This theory is still 





further complicated with the idea that 
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at some future time all will be summoned 
from their respective places of reward 
and punishment, to receive formal sen- 
tence of approval or reprobation from the 
great Judge of all. 

This programme of the great drama of 
human life'and destiny certainly does not 
commend itself to our common sense ; and 
moreover, it requires a greater stretch of 
our faculty for the marvelous than we 
are susceptible of, except it be well forti- 
fied with Scripture proof. In the first 
place, it is utterly repugnant to common 
sense, that our natures are ever to be so 
suddenly and essentially changed as this 
theory demands, What is it, that at 
death is to so totally divest us of the 
weaknesses and pollutions which are con- 
nected with our natures, and so suddenly 
raise us into this superangelic state ? It 
certainly will notdo to give death, the 
ereat, ‘last enemy which shall be dea- 
troyed,’ the credit of accomplishing this 
work. It is far more rational to conceive 
of a more gradual process of preparation 
for heaven, analogous to that of growth. 
Why may we not conceive of a school in 
this world, adapted to our preparation 
and education in all the manners and 
customs of heaven? Nay, why may we 
not expect to realize the beginning of 
heaven here on earth, without the disa- 
greeable intervention of the king of ter- 
rors ? Else, why do we pray, ‘thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done in earth as it 
is done in heaven,’ unless we expect to 
realize and actualize all the manners and 
fashions of heavenly society ? Christ says, 
‘What things soever ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them.’ If we believe that this 
prayer will be answered, why are we not 
looking out for a beginning of the king- 
dom of heaven somewhere ? Why do not 
people who use this prayer, look for some 
radical breaking away from the cold, self- 
ish and polluted institutions of this world, 
and a building up of institutions founded 
on the great love-principle developed in 
Christ’s last prayer, which is the all-per- 
vading spirit of heaven ? 

The trath is that heaven is where- 
ever Satan and his works are not ; and 
perhaps the very best idea we can 
get of it is obtained by referring back to 
our first parents, before sin and death 
entered the world, when there was no 
curse. It is true, we cannot readily com- 
prehend what would have been the con- 
dition of the world had it been peopled 
as extensively as it now is, by a race un- 
contaminated by the power of Satan ; but 
we may readily believe that they would 
have been governed by a set of laws to- 
tally different from those which now pre- 
vail. For one thing, communication with 
God was open and free. Adam walked 
and talked with God ; and with suchcom- 
panionship he certainly was in a fair way 
to actualize, in the society which was then 
commenced, all the fashions and institu- 
tions which would most conduce to the 
happiness of the race. For another 
thing, we know that there was no such 
thing as shame then, for we read that 
‘they were both naked, the man and his 
wife, and were not ashamed.’ The idea 
af the existence of sin at that time, is of 
course out of the question. 

In the ushering in of that kingdom 
in which Christ shall restore all things, 
is it not reasonable to look for at least 


1. Free inspiration or communication 
with God. 

2. Freedom from sin and 
quences, death among the rest. 
3. Freedom from shame. 

With these principles firmly estab- 
lished at the center, is it so very chimeri- 
cal an idea, that of giving ourselves to the 
building up of the kingdom of heaven in 
this world 2? May we not reasonably hope 
to solve all the questions of our social life 
which come before us, until weshall be pre- 
sented agloriouschurch, not having spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing ?—H. J. 8. 
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Obedience in Children, 

It is unspeakable what a blessing it is to a child— 
what a saving of unhappiness and wickedness in 
after life, to be early taught absolute obedience; 
there must be no hesitating or asking why, but 
what a mother says must at once be done. The 
young twig bends easily, but remember that in 
after years it becomes hard, and you will break be- 
fore you can bend it. A little steadiness at first, 
will save you many years of sorrow. While you 
insist upon obedience, however, you must take care 
that you do not provoke the child, and tempt it to 
disobedience by unreasonable and foolish commandse 
‘Provoke not your children to wrath; and when it 
is necessary to punish them, see that it never be 
done violently, and ina passion, but as a duty.— 
Springfield Republican. 

It is a rare gift, in the government of children, 
to know how to combine kindness and love on 
the one hand, with sincerity and severity on the 
other. These qualities are too often disjoined ; 
whereas, they form a duality, and should never 
be exercised independently of each other. Those 
parents and superintendents of children, who a- 
dopt the non-resistant policy of kindness, are 
short-sighted and suicidal in their endeavors ; 
they, in the most effectual way, defeat the very 
object they seek. In sparing their children from 
suffering now, a momentary thing, they are lay- 
ing the foundation for a life of suffering hereafter. 
There is in every child, a will of the flesh—the 
chief corner-stone of disobedience—which must 
be broken sometime. If neglected in childhood, 
the work will have to be done in manhood, a 
much more serious, and sumetimes an impossible 
undertaking. If a parent is disqualified by un- 
due parentiveness, or otherwise, then good sense 
should prevail, and the task be submitted to those 
who will perform it faithfully; but done it must 
be. ‘What son is he whom the father chasten- 
eth not? But if ye be without. chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards 
and not sons.’ The administration ot ‘he sever- 
est correction, however, is compatible with the 
most tender regard for the well-being of the 
child, and in no case, should it be administered 
otherwise. That is a good exhortation to parents; 
as quoted above: ‘Provoke not your children 
to wrath ; but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.’ 

There is evidently a healthy sentiment growing 
in the public mind in regard to the management 
of children, and less of that sickly, ‘sugary be- 
nevolence,’ so common a few years ago; and we 
opine it to be the natural reaction of ‘non-resist- 
ance,’ socalled. Reform. good sense and truth, are 
becoming watchwords of the press, and our prayer 
is that the work may goon. A right spirit and 
correct policy in the early education of children 
is laying the foundation for an improved state of 
society hereafter.—H. w. B. 





Reason and Intuition. 

A.—I find myself growing in appreciation of 
reason, or common sense—that principle which 
inquires the why and wherefore of things—that 
is not willing to accept of appearances merely, or 
take the ipse dizit of another without thought or 
question. 

B.—SoamI. The advice given by the apostle 
Peter is appropriate to all: ‘Be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness 
and fear.’ ch. 3., ver. 15. 

A.—Just so. It sometimes angers me to hear 
persons uttering arrogant dogmatisms in a way 
that precludes all questioning or reasoning.— 
Let every one be ready ‘to give a reason’ for his 
conclusions, and the world would advance very 
rapidly in its knowledge of the truth. This prin- 
ciple which deals in dogmatisms: and shuts off 
investigation, is one of the greatest obstacles the 





these three distinguishing features : 


truth has to contend with. Do away with that, 





and then all the well-established truths that per- 
sons gain would become only so many stepping- 





wise. They also lose all their degrading signif- 
icance. 


We can assure those who are fond of in- 


stones—helps—leading them up into the very | voking the * dignity of labor’ in set speeches and 


temple of truth and wisdom. 
B.—True; but there is another view that may 


on great occasions, that there is a short cut to- 
wards demonstrating its dignity, by going down 


be taken of this matter of discovering truth.—| occasionally and exchanging situations with the 
Reason may be a great help in this respect, but | laborer himself. Our ideal of society is one in 
it isnot the only method of gaining access to | which religion should be honorable, labor should 
truth’s temple, as you choose to call it; and hope | be honorable, love should be honorable. and the 
you will not consider me ‘ dogmatic’ if I opine | mingling of allages in healthy sports, in music 


that it is not the superior method. 


There is| and dancing, should be honorable. 


Is there any 


such a thing as discovering truth by intuition ;! reason why this should not be realized ?—c. w. N. 


i. e., by instantaneous perception without the aid 
of reason or deduction. Now let me try to ‘ give 
a reason’ for my belief in this respect: The truth 
is something which already exists—not some- 
thing which we create by investigation or dis- 
cussion. The most that zeason can do is to help 
us feel after truth—it is like groping in the dark, 
so to speak, while intuition enables us to see it 
directly ; and the latter method is superior, be- 
cause incomparably quicker—a sort of lightning 
operation—and because it is more reliable. We 
are, as a general rule, much more likely to be de- 
ceived by the sense of feeling than sight. 

A,—I don’t wish to object to what you have 
said, but allow me to inquire if you have had any 
experience which has led you to this conclusion ? 

B.—Yes, every one must have had. There are 
many things which we never stop to reason about. 
The axioms of Geometry, for instance, are nothing 
but intuitive truths. No amount of logic can con- 
firm what you see at once, that ‘a whole is greater 
than any of its parts,’ &c. But this same intuition 
may reveal to us the greatest truths. I had an experi 
ence, not long since, which being apropos te this oc- 
casion, I will venture to relate. While in a state of 
meditation, my thoughts turned inward, I seemed 
to see the truth as it is in Christ, in relation to 
the future of society, more plainly than all the 
logic in the world could have shown it to me, 
It was as if I had been in a dark room, and a light 
had been suddenly introduced, which revealed 
clearly all the objects in the room. I saw how 
selfishness would be unknown, and no such words 
would be heard as ‘ mine’ and ‘ thine,’ not even in 
respect to the smallest matters. | thought, or saw, 
how some had already given up their personal 
rights and privileges in regard to many things,— 
but still had a spirit which appropriated things 
of minor importance, perhaps; but then, in the 
bright future, all ownership was done away— 
things passed freely from one to another without 
any formalities of acknowledgment, as though the 
giver had parted with something that had speci- 
ally belonged to him. Still, there was the most 
perfect order—no confusion—no complaining, 
‘Some one has taken this or that thing, and there 
is no telling when it will be returned.’ No one 
having an exclusive feeling toward any thing, of 
course had no motive for retaining it longer than 
he actually needed it; and each having confidence 
in all, needed not to be told that what he desired 
was either in its proper place, or if otherwise, 
had been borrowed to be returned immediately 
after use. I saw also, what a state of brotherly 
love and unity would exist between all—each en- 
deavoring to make the rest happy—seeking to 
provoke his neighbor to love and good works— 
no feeling of pride or superiority, and, on the other 
hand, no feeling of envy or inferiority—every one 
bending all his energies toward making a heavenly 
home on earth, where angels might dwell in peace 
and joy. To be sure, all this might be reasoned 
out after a fashion; but it could not by any amount 
of reason have been so vividly impressed on my 
mind, or so warmed my heart with love and 
devotion to the truth.—w. a. H. 


How to Dignify Labor. 

Communism finds a way to make labor honor- 
able, by inducing an equal distribution of it.— 
There is but little chance for class distinctions, 
such as the world sets up between the working 
man and the non-worker or aristocrat. in a society 
where the most repugnant kinds of work are done 
in turn, or in detachments by the whole body of 
members. Our weekly clothes-washing, for in- 
stance, which requires thirty or forty men and 
women to rise at four o'clock in the morning, is 
performed by different sets of volunteers alter- 
nately, and so gives opportunity for the largest 
part of the strong persons of the family to take a 
part in it. The building of fires, waiting on the 
table, evening watch, preparing stables for the 
milkers, blacking boots, &c. &c., are performed in 
a similar manner by weekly rotation of volunteers. 
In this way these items of work are relieved of 
most of their drudgery, and indeed often become, 
under the prospect of a shurt term and frequent 
change, animating and attractive rather than other- 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Nicaracua.—By the arrival of the Tennessee in 
New York we learn that Col. Lockridge, with a 
force of two or three hundred men, in attempting 
to join himself to Gen. Walker, failed. Advanc- 
ing on Castillo, on the 28th of March, and tinding 
the enemy was strongly fortified, he retreated 
without making any attack. He disbanded his 
two battalions of recruits, and formed another 
composed of about 150 men who were willing to 
go to Walker tia Panama. April 2, the boiler of 
the steamer G. N. Scott, exploded, killing and 
wounding about sixty of Lockridge’s officers and 
men. About fifty of the disheartened fillibusters 
returned by the ‘Tennessee, in the most destitute 
and forlern condition. ‘Touching the failure of 
the Lockridge expedition, the 7ribune says, ‘ ‘This 
may be considered as the finale of Nicaraguan 
fillibustering upon this side of the Isthmus; nor 
willit be long betore we learn the close of Walker’s 
career.’ 

RESIGNATION OF THR CHIEF Justicr or Utan. 

—W. W. Drummond, of Chicago, IIL, has resign- 
ed the office of Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Utah Territory, which post he accepted in 1854, 
under the admmistration of President Pierce. In 
a letter addressed to J. S. Black, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, he gives the following 
us the principal reasons for his resignation :— 

Firstly: Yhat Brigham Young, being the ac- 
knowledged head of the ‘Church of Latter-Day 
Saints,’ commonly called Mormons, they (the 
Mormons) look to him, and to him alone, for the 
law by which they are to be governed ; therefore 
no law of Congress is by them considered binding 
in any manner. 

Secondly: That there is a secret, oath-bound 
organization of the male members of the Mormon 
church, to acknowledge no law, save the law of the 
‘Holy Priesthood,’ which comes to the people 
through Brigham Young, whom they regard as 
the vicegerent of God, and prophetic successor 
of Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormon 
organization. 

Thirdly: That there is a set of men set apart 
by special order of the church, to take both the 
lives and property of persons who may question 
the authority of the church. 

Fourthly: That the records, papers, &c., of the 
Supreme Court, have been destroyed by order of 
the church, with the direct knowledge and appro- 
bation of Governor B. Young, and the federal of- 
ficers grossly insulted for presuming to raise a 
question about the treasonable act. 


Fifthly: That the federal officers of the territory 
are coustantly insulted harrassed and annoyed by 
the Mormons, for which insults there is no redress. 

Sixthly: That the federa) officers are daily com- 
pelled to hear the form of the American govern- 
ment traduced, the chief executives of the nation 
both living and dead, slandered and abused from 
the masses, and from all the leading members of 
the church, in the most vulgar and wicked manner. 


Judge Drummond further charges, that Brig- 
ham Young is constantly interfering with the 
federal courts, by directing the Grand Jury 
whom to indict and whom not, and also by cun- 
trolling their verdicts after the court has charged 
them; that he has pardoned atrocious criminals, 
(if they were Mormons) who had been sentenced 
to the penitentiary, and has caused several young 
men from Missouri and lowa to be imprisoned 
in the pemtentiary, because they were anti-Mor- 
mons, though they had violated no criminal law 
of America. Still other grave charges are brought 
against Brigham by the retiring judge, who con- 
cludes by recommending (a matter probably of 
doubtful expediency,) that some man, not a mem- 
ber of the Mormvn church, be appointed Gov- 
ernor of Utah, and that he be supported by 
oufficient military aid. But, as the territory ix 
now governed, he says, it is noon-day madness 
and folly to attempt to administer the law in 
that territory. 

Emancipation 1N Missourt.—In the recent 
charter election of St. Louis, ‘the gradual eman. 
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cipation’ ticket was sustained by a heavy major- 
ity. The majority for Mayor, Mr. Wiemer, was 
une thousand seven hundred and twenty six.— 
This is considered an unprecedented triumph in 
favor of ‘free soi!’ and free labor, for that locality, 
and is ominous of future good for the State of 
Missouri. 

. ..-The assessed value to real estate, in the gty 
of New York, tor 1856, according to Mr. Valen- 
tine’s ‘Manual of the Common council,’ for 1857 
is $ 340,972,098 ; of personal estate, $170,774, 
393 ; taxes, §7,075,425,72. 


colored persons not taxed, 10,807. Number, de- 
ducting the last two classes, 386,325. Increase 
of population since 1845,258,587. 

----At a recent meeting at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, a paper written by the late Hugh Miller was 


read, in which it was maintained that Noah’s del- | 


uge was local and limited to the then mhabited 
portion of the globe. ‘The paper was listened to 
with profound attention, and its course of reason- 
ing is thought to be sufticiently novel and cogent 
to excite a new cuntroversy among geologists and 
theologians upon the subject. 

----WQuite a number of the ‘ evangelical’ church- 
€b ul Buswh, Wew York, and broviiy n, have been 
bicseud wilh tievivals ibis past water. 

----dtey. L. Pease, tue nuted biye oumts Mis- 
Blohary, Has retired trum his Work i Culsequence 
vf tailing health, wduced vy Lov assiduuus devulion 
Wo lls duvor's. 40 Js estimated Ula aur the 
bevel yeal's ul lis iissiuu, Live Litvusdld Chuiidrel 
have veew reclaimed iruut Vice and Vayliicy. 

Citaist, A UVELe 

The happiest aud truest coucepuon which can 
be cutertamed of Curist, 18 that ul a Luver. ue 
phenomenon of luve ts & lamiliar vue 3 its luveDsily 
uicreases proportionally, as what mitt be calied 
the personal attractious of the partics are made 
uspparent, it is impossible tu *lail in love’ with 
aiuere fiction, ‘Lhe heart, in its seif-abanaun- 
ment, vequires jor its object a comprehensive 
mdividuality, an absolute embodiment vt intelli- 
gent iile, beauty and goudness. Cnrist is all uhis, 
Hie is far from vemg a mere etherial, nebuluus ex- 
istence; he is a man—not visible to the natural 
eye, itis true, but real and accessible, as any 
brother or sister. 

In every case of love, there is a spiritual trans- 
mutation of qualities between the persons con- 
cerned. Each impresses on the other hisor her 
own peculiarities of life and spirit. The same 
fact holds good in loving Christ. He * bears vur 
griefs and carries our sorrows,’ and, in exchange, 
we partake of the fullness of his peace and happi- 
ness. Here is the great secret of justification. 
In a thousand instances where the spirit gets 
entangled, aud the eye sees nothing but difficulty 
in any direction, with no pussibilitv of deliverance, 
from its own resources, then, turning away from 
self to Christ, we find ourselves suddenly and 
mysteriously enveloped in a different atmosphere 
—a resurrection medium—and the soul bathes it- 
self in Christ, and is whole again. 

But is it possible to love Christ as we doa 
friend, and to be possessed with a consciousness 
of his love and presence in return? Certainly. 
What constitutes the basis of attraction between 
you and your friend? Is it not a magnetic, spir- 
itual interchange of life? ‘There isa simultaneous 
dwelling together within the aura ot each uther’s 
individual life; his spirit dwells in you, and your 
spirit dwells in him; and thence results a mutual 
consciousness of each other’s thoughts—you know 
each other. It is precisely so between us and 
Christ. The apostle Paul understood this phi- 
losophy. ‘ What man knoweth the things of a man, 
save thespirit of man which is in him? even so 
the things of God knoweth no man, but the spirit 
of God. Now we have recieved, not the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit which is of God; that 
we might know the things which are freely given 
to us of God.’ (1Cor. 2: 11, 12.) 

The conditions of love are such that personal 
presence may either enhance or retard it. Gen- 
uine love, however, is not dependent on personal 
presence; faith, alias faithfulness, is its ground: 
work. If what we term love is unattended with 
asense of faithfulness on the part of the being 
towards whom it is exefcised, there will be acor- 
responding lack of confidence between the parties. 
But in regard to Christ, he is the very essence 
of faithfulness. ‘here is no such thing as faith- 
fulness in the universe, independent of him.—- 
Fuithful and crue are titles which God himself has 
given to his Son; and it is undoubtedly the in- 
stinctive persuasion of this fact which commands 


world over. But he is not cognizable to the five 
senses ; only to the interior and more refined part 
of our natures; and yet his presence may hea 
reality to us, a8 much as it was to Thomas 1800 
years ago. ‘ Blessed are they who have not seen, 
and yet have believed.’ ‘He that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him.’ (Heb.11: 6.) 
‘Whom (Christ) having not seen, ye lore; in 
whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 
(1 Pet.1: 8) Itis possible then to abandon 


Total population inj ss , 
elegy 2 ourselves uncompromisingly in love to Christ; 
1855, 629,810; of which were aliens, 232,078 5 | yin ee meee 


and it is this that is needed for the redemption 
of humanity.—u. w. B. 





An Oneida JodPual. 

Wednesday, April 15.—In continuation of the 
subject to which meetings on this evening are de- 
voted, J. H. N. commenced the narrative of his so- 
cial experience, which was listened to with much 
interest. 

Thursday 16.—On finishing another of the Wa- 
verly novels, the question was raised whether 
we should go on with this course of reading, or 
take up something new, Some thought they 
should have a good appetite now for books of a 
more grave and solid character, and others 
thoughi a change fora while might be good. One 
said, he would like to hear well-selected agricul- 
tural articles occasionally—another proposed to 
have the Home-Talks read in course, and a third 
set hoped we should sometime read Don Quixote, 
as it isa work so often the subject of classical 
allusion, they were ashamed to be ignorant of it. 
They wanted to know what there was so insult- 
ing in Senator Sumner’s comparison of Butler to 
the redoubtable Knight, with Slavery as his Dul- 
cinea. These and other proposals, 
seemed to fall for want of unanimous support, and 
after some conversation in which it appeared that 
the reading we have been pursuing has hada 
wholesome influence in the way of cultivating the 
intellect and taste, besides taking the place al- 
most entircly of private novel-reading—so sup- 
plying in a public way, a want which we think 
is natural, but not likely to be well regulated 
among the young where there is individual indul- 
gence—it was decided to go on with Scott. 

Saturday 18.—Bad weather has interrupted 
Spring operations. Last week every thing looked 
as if the seasun had opened, but now the hot-beds 
and early planted patches are covered with snow 
and the farmers and gardeners are sent in-doors. 
It would bean ill wind however that did not 
leave any turn for Community industry. The 
carpenters consider the bad weather a God-send 
to them, s they are ambitious to get the new 
apartments they are finishing off, ready for occupa- 
tion as soon as possible ; and loose hands can be 
well employed in lathing, preparing mortar, &c. 
The farmers on the other hand, are glad to put 
this work forward, as they expect on their part 
to want all the help they can get to keep up with 
the Spring when it once starts again. May will 
be likely to be a fast month and the planters and 
sowers will have to be nimble. The evening 
hours were taken up with a school exhibition. 
A stage was erected in the parlor, with draw 
curtains &c.; also an orchestra on one side. The 
room was garlanded with evergreens, and ina 
central festoon surmounting the hangings before 
the stage was this motto: 

“OUR HOME SCHOOL. 


EDUCATION IN THR BOSOM OF THE COMMUNITY.” 
On the first drawing of the curtain, appeared all the 
school children, blithe and merry, the little ones 
in front, with a receding gradation of heights to 
the back of the stage—all standing while a per- 
suasive prologue was spoken by one of their num- 
ber. The pieces afterwards spoken were mostly 
dialogues and colloquies, short and entertaining, 
with some modest attempts at more elaborate 
dramatic representation. All the children took 
part from thelittle under-eights who could only lisp 
their simple verse, to buys who could dress them- 
selves in a ‘little bricf authority,’ and personate the 
father or the duke, and girls who could act the 
shrewish or the jealous wife. We do not suppose 
the manager had any malice prepense, (as he se- 
lected his pieces from popular school bouks,) but 
we thought two or three matrimonial scenes rep- 
resented, gave anything but a flattering pictire 
of the ordinary destiny of young folks. Fine 
music, discoursed at intervals from according 
violins, flutes, saxhorns and bass-viols, a sacred song 
from Hl. W. B., and an amusing tableau, were 
among the varieties of the entertainment. 
Sunday Evening, 19,—Conyersation this eve- 
ning tarned on the subject of bodily afflictions, 
suggested by the fact that several members, at 


however, 








such universal respect for the name of Christ, the 


the present time, are suffering from an epidemic 
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affecting the eyes, and two or three are other-{ munity, and yet he has had a great deal of difti- 
| culty in his personal connection with it. 











wise disabled. The following report of remarks 
by G. W. N. may be thought worthy of record : 
‘I have had some reflections concerning the ca- 
ses of bodily trouble that are seen among us at 
present, and it appears to me that if we can set 
aside all personalities, and look at the subject 
truthfully, we may derive more benefit from it 
than we have dune. We are all equally interested, 
and need to learn together the lessun which God 
designs to teach us in the matter. My reflections 
have led me to conclude, in the first place, that 
God does not willingly afflict us, that such things 
do not come by chance; and the first work 
of faith is for us to recoznize the hand of God 
in our distresses, and that he permits them to 
cume upon us only for our good. This point be- 
ing settled, we need to inquire more specially 
what the design of the Lord is in the case—what 
is the necessity that calls for the application of 
chastening. And here we refer to what is said of 
Christ in regard to suffering; that, ‘though he 
were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered: and being made perfect he be- 
came the author of eternal salvation unto all them 
that obey him:’ (Heb. 5:8, 9.) Thus we see 
that Christ was made perfect in obedience, by 
suffering ; and may we not infer that his design, 
in all his dealings with us, is to teach us simply 
the same lesson of sincerity and obedience ? That 
is evidently what God desires to secure in us— 
sincere obedience—a perfectly receptive state of 
the heart toward him, from which all unbelief 
and darkness are expelled. If we could walk in the 
light of the Lord all the time, in an entirely re- 
ceptive spirit, there would apparently be no ne- 
cessity for such tribulations. Suffering of differ- 
ent kinds is one of the means which he uses to 
accomplish this result for our good; and this 
being the case, let us thank him most sincerely 
for all the afflictions that are given us; while, on 
the other hand, we strive to attain to a state 
where such means will not be required. As I 
have already remarked, we are all equally inter- 
ested in this matter—the lesson designed is one 
that the whole community should learn. When 
certain persons came and. told Christ about the 
Galileans upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, 
he said, ‘Think ye that they were sinners above 
all men that dwell at Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay 5 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ 
(Luke 13: 3,4.) So it may be said: Think you 
that those who are suffering from accident and 
otherwise among us, are deserving of it above all 
others? Nay, but except we can find out some 
other way to become thoroughly obedient and at- 
tentive co inspiration, we must all expect to have 
our portion of tribulation. But if, on the other 
hand, we are wide-awake to God's providences, 
and seek to understand and appreciate the lesson 
that he is evidently teaching us, I believe that he 
will lighten his hand upon us—that whatever 
suffering chere is in the Community will be re- 
moved ; and we shall be able to go on our way 
delivered as well as rejoicing. 

Another lesson that may be learned from our 
present experience is, the value of criticism.— 
We see that God is determined to teach us obe- 
dience, and that he can apply criticisin effectually 
in cases where the criticism of the Community 
has not been faithfully administered, or where it 
has not produced the desired effect. ‘If we would 
judge ourselves, we should nut be judged of the 
Lord ;’ and, on the other hand, we may say, if we 
do not judge ourselves, we shall be judged by the 
Lord. This fact should make us appreciate the 
criticism that is going among us. So far as it can 
be made of effect. it is God’s mercy tous. If we 
receive it in a right spirit, it will save us from 
the more severe criticisms of God's Providence. 
Let us pray that we may become perfectly obe- 
dient, without these tribulations, if possible ; but 
if not, then let us be made obedient by them.— 
In either case, we will rejoice and give thanks. 

It was mentioned that one good way to culti- 
vate faith and excite thankfulness in view of pres- 
ent trouble, was to look back and notice how 
many have recovered from their infirmities and 
diseases. There is a greater liability that we shall 
notice all the evil than all the good. The fact 
is, that as a Community we do not havea tithe 
of the bodily distress, infirmities and diseases 
that are prevalent in society around us, saying 
nothing about the absence of death from our 
circle. 

Monday Evening, 20. Mr. S. offered himself 
for criticism, bespeaking the utincst plainness and 
sincerity of the family. He is a man who in the 
providence of God has been of essential service 
to the cause at different times, and his destiny as 
well as heart seems to be bound up with the Com- 








He is 
much beloved by the members, and has had many 
seasons of sunshiny experience, but at times he 
has suffered much from discontent, even doubting 
whether he bad not better return with his family 
to common domestic circumstances. He has left 
the Association two or three times in this state 
of mind, yet has always come back like a bird to its 
nest. The secret of his difficulty was thought te 
be very strong individuality, or love of liberty. 
He manifested this when he was a boy in running 
away from home and going to sea, which he did, 
he says, because he was fascinated with the lib- 
erty he saw the sailor boys had on shore. He 
was willing to be a slave on the vessel, for the 
sake of the glorious liberty he should have on 
shore. It is not easy for him to cog in with any 
kind of social machinery, and be subject to it» 
motion—he wants tv be a wheel by himself. Of 
course the nearer any society is to the cundition 
of heavenly unity, the more he would naturally 
chafe with it. But the grace of God appears 
to be at work on him, steadily and patiently 
overcoming this strong individuality, and making 
him capable of harmony and happiness in social 
combination. It is not the work of a year. or 
two years, but of many years. Among the 
causes operating to affect his character favorably 
may doubtless be reckoned old age. This is one of 
the resources of God to subdue individuality. 
Working with his grace, old age is a -oftener and 
vetiner of the spirit. We have known persons 
whose individuality has rendered them uncomfort- 
able members of society all their previous lifetime, 
grow harmonious and happy under the subduing 
influences of age. It is probable that Peter's 
will was not perfectly subdued till he was old.— 
Christ. said to him, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, when thou wast young, thou girdedst thy- 
self, and walkedst “hither thou wouldest: but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not.’ Through his 
youth and manhood he could command his own 
actions—his will was all potential—but he was 
in a less perfect state then, than when he was 
old and no longer the master of his own destiny, 
but the passive subject of the will and providence 
of God. 





Analects. 


——Whatever you dislike in another, take care to 
correct in yourself. 

——Difficulties dissolve before a cheerful spirit, 
like snow-drifts before the sun. 

——Onward ! is our watchword in all directions. 
inward, upward aad outward.—G. Cragin. 


While I inhabit the world, let me he borne on 
its most crowded stream and feel the pulses of it« 
most earnest life.—Bayard Taylor. 


The age does not want mere manualists and 
functionaries, but whole-souled lovers of their kind. 
It does not want embalmers with their spices, but 
planters and promethean lungs: not ideas plastered 
in | pbrenns and mausoleums, but moving in marte 
and throbbing with the pulsations cf joy and love. 
And if these happen to be a little unlike the old 
fashions, have no ter of being called visionaries— 
so long as you see what you say—whether your 
neighbors see it, or blink it. See visions--it is the 
thinkers vocation; and turn them into facts—-that 
is the workman's business. Dream dreams, and 
bring them to pass. Be hospitable to every faint, 
uncertain beam that straggles to your window.— 
Who knows but it may travel from the skies, and 
have a sun on its track?—F. D. Huntington. 


——Kind words do not cost much ; they never blis- 
ter the tongue nor lips, and we never heard of any 
mental trouble arising from this quarter. Though 
they do not cost much, they help one’s own good- 
nature. Soft words soften our own souls. Angry 
words are fuel to the flame of wrath, and make it 
burn fiercely. Kind words make other people good- 
natured. Cold words freeze people, and hot words 
scorch them, and bitter words make them bitter, 
and wrathful words make wrathful. There is such 
a rush of all other words in our days, that it seems 
desirable to give kind words a chance among them. 
There are vain words, and idle words, and hasty 
words, and spiteful words, and empty words, and 
profane words, and warlike words. Kind words al- 
so produce their own image on men’s souls, and a 
beautiful image itis. They quiet and comtort the 
hearer. They shame him out of his sour, morose, 
unkind feelings. We have not yet begun to use 
kind words in such abundance as they ought to be 
used. 

——Nothing on earth can smile buta man! Gems 
may flash reflected light, but what is a diamond 
flash compared with an eye flash and mirth flash? 
Flowers cannot smile. This is charm which even 
they cannot claim. Birds cannot smile, nor cap any 
living thing. It is the prerogative of man. It is 
the color which love wears, and cheerfulness, and 
joy—these three. Itis the light in the window of 
the face, by which the heart signifies to father, 
husband or friend, that it is at home and waiting. 
A face that cannot smile is like a bud that cannot 
blossom and dries up on the stalk. Laughter is day, 
and sobriety is night, and a smile is the twilight 
that hovers gently between beth, more bewitching 
than either. But all smiles are not alike. The 
cheerfulness of vanity is not like the cheerfulness 
of love. The smile of gratified pride is not hke the 
radiance of goodness and truth. The rains of sum- 
mer fall alike upon all treesand shrubs. But when 
the storm passes, and every leaf hangs a-drip, each 
gentle puff of wind brings down a pretty shower, 
and every drop brings with it something of the na- 
ture of the leaf or blossom on which it hung; the 
roadside leaf yields dust ; the walnut leaf bitterness; 
some flowers poison; while the grape blossom, the 
rose and the sweet-brier lend their aroma to the 
twinkling drops, and send them down in perfumed 
drops. And so it is with smiles which every heart 

rfumes according to its na 











) is 
orld ; pride, bitter ; good will, sweet and fragrani. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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THE LESSON OF CONTENTMENT. 

What a beautiful thought it is that 
God arranges all our circumstances, and 
whatever experience or discipline we may 
have, if we are only sincere and faithful 
to the spirit of truth, God will in due 
time reward us according to our works. 

Persons oftentimes, when in tempta- 
tions or trials, lose sight of him who is 
the giver and distributer of every good 
gift they have, and turn their attention 
to their present suffering, which of course 
has the effect to make them small heart- 
ed and unthankful; such ingratitude 
closes entirely the heart to God, and 
puts them into communication with the 
spirit of darkness, so that they see noth- 
ing but evils in themselves and those 
around them. But on the other hand, 
if they will only take a hopeful view of 
their circumstances, recognizing God as 
their friend and protector, their heart at 
once becomes light and free, and they 
have a realizing sense of his goodness and 
forbearance with them ; then the spirit 
of gratitude and thankfulness brings 
them into sympathy and union with 
Christ, and gives them communication 
with his life. 

Though this may seem very easy at 
times, yet they are conscious of consider- 
able difficulty in obeying the command 
that in whatever state they are, there- 
with to be content. The doing of this, 
however, involves the crucifixion of our 
old life. But when the spirit of truth 
takes full possession of our hearts it will 
be easy and pleasant for us, in all God’s 
dealings with us to rejoice evermore, and 
in ‘every thing give thanks,’ 

This is one of the beautiful lessons 
that Christ has set before his children 
to learn, and when we have attained that 
state of freedom and happiness, will it 
not repay usa hundred fold for all we 
have given up of this world? Then 
‘let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us,’ be thankful and content- 
ed with our circumstances, and not be 
faint, nor weary in well doing.—p. a. 8. 

THE SOURCE OF COMFORT. 

I vividly remember how, in a time of 
deep distress, (occasioned by being called 
to give up some earthly treasure) my at- 
tention was attracted to this passage : 
‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affection on things above, not 
on things on the earth.’ A flood of light 
broke in upon my troubled, benighted 
heart : I saw plainly the folly of setting 
our affections on earthly, changeable 
things, which will perish with the using ; 
and that true happiness is found only by 
seeking those things which are above. 
We may think to find satisfaction in 
earthly friends, and in present pleasures ; 
but the illusion soon vanishes, leaving an 
aching void behind. Then, how we grope 
around in the darkness and desolation of 
our souls, trying to find what a moment 
before seemed so sweet and endearing, 
It is all vanished—we never more shall 
- find it, till we find it in Christ, who is 
the fountain of all goodness. If we seck 
wisdom and knowledge, in Christ are hid 
all these treasures. If we seek a lover, 
we find him our , beau ideal,’ ‘ the chief- 
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er lovely.’ All the satisfaction we get in 
each other’s society and love, comes not 
from any goodness in ourselves, but from 
the magnetism of Christ’s spirit which 
envelops us, sweetening our spirits with 
his divine love. Let our outward circum- 
stances be what they may, when our af- 
fections are set on Christ, we have no 
cause for feeling distressed and forsaken, 
for in him we have all the goodness there 
is in the universe.—-c. A, R. 


OUR INTERIOR INHERITANCE, 
_ Several members of the family were co- 
zily seated around a good fire, one cold 
evening, all taciturn, and all occupied 
with their own thoughts. This circum- 
stance gave rise to the following reflec- 
tions. 

The spirit of each, though vitally one, 
having union with one common centre, 
and partaking of the same life, has retired 
to its own separate and private world, 
where, for the time, every other person is 
excluded. It would be well for every one 
of us toexplore thoroughly this internal 
inheritance and to become familiarly ac- 
quainted with every part of our interior 
possessions. Conversation, if sincere, 
opens our door to others, and in this way 
we introduce those with whom we choose 
to vonverse, to this sacred inclosure. 

By false associations, persons not un- 
frequently involve themselves in trouble, 
and regret when too late, their lack of 
true discrimination. David entreats the 
Lord to keep the door of his heart and of 
his lips. To enter into the closet and 
shut the door, doubtless has reference to 
this hidden, inner world ; and it is here, 
if anywhere, that we meet Christ, the an- 
gels and all good spirits. We are prima- 
rily spiritual beings; and were not our 
tastes and spirits perverted by contact 
with things gross and carnal, we should 
always find it easy for our spiritual na- 
tures to maintain an ascendant position. 
As things are, under the reign of sin and 
death, the drift of our spirit is outward. 
Our senses tempt us, and our affections 
fasten upon material objects. The work 
of salvation secures us from this liability. 
By our union with Christ, we become at- 
tached to a magnet whose superior attrac- 
tion is inward and central. When tempt- 
ed in a centrifugal direction, we find our- 
selves drawn centrally and charmed into 
obedience,—£, Y. J. 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
The subject of our fellowships has oc- 
cupied my attention of late, and I will 
mention some scripture passages, togeth- 
er with some thoughts I have had rela- 
ting to the subject. God, in speaking to 
Moses, ranks those who have fellowship 
with the guilty, as one with them. He 
strictly enjoins that the Israelites should 
have no fellowship nor make any cove- 
nant with the idolatrous Canaanites whom 
he drove out from before them. And it 
was by disregarding this injunction, that 
the Israelites were seduced by the daugh- 
ters of Moab, to join themselves unto 
Baal-peor; ‘and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against them,’ and a plague was 
sent which destroyed twenty-four thou- 
sand. See Num. 25. In the case also 
of the rebellion of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram, the Lord commanded Moses to 
separate the congregation from the tab- 
ernacle of the offenders. ‘And Moses spake 
unto the congregation, saying, Depart, I 





est among ten thousand, the one altogeth- 


pray you from the tents of these wicked 


men,and touch nothing of theirs, lest ye 
be consumed in all their sins.’ Num. 16: 
24,26. This agrees with the voice which 
John heard, in the apoclypse—‘ Come out 
of her, my people, that ye be not partak- 


ers of her sins, and that ye receive not of 


her plagues.’ 

God is jealous of our fellowships, as he 
ever has been of his own honor; and in 
order to separate us from evil, he has es- 
tablished criticism among us, which is as 
a fire to burn up the wood, hay and stubble 


in us, so that we can have no affinity with 
Our peace, our salvation, 


false spirits. 
every thing, Gepends on the choice of our 
fellowships. If there is anything for 
which we should be thankful, it is that 
we are called and chosen out of the world 
—that we are permitted to have fellowship 





relations to Him, that the highest reverence must 
ever be predominant in his mind when thinking 
or writing of Him. And again, what is the im- 
partiality that is required? Is it that a man 
shall ueither bea Christian, nor yet not a Chris- 
tian? The fact is, that rehgious veneration is 
inconsistent with what is called impartiality ; 
which means, that as you see some good and some 
evil on both sides, you identify yourself with 
neither, and are able to judge of both. And this 
holds good with all human parties and characters, 
-but not with what is divine, and ene gern | 
perfect; for then we shall identify ourselves wi 

it, and are perfectly incapable of passing judgment 
upon it. IfI think that Christ was no more than 
Socrates, (I do not mean in degree, but in kind,) 
I can of course speak of Him impartially ; that is, 
I assume at once that there are faults and imper- 
fections in his character, and on these I pass my 
judgment; but if I believe in Him, I am not his 
judge, but his servant and creature ; and He claims 
the devotion of my whole nature, because He-is 
identical with goodness, wisdom, and holiness. 
Nor can I for the sake of strangers assume another 
feeling, and another language, because this is 
compromising the highest duty,—it is like deny- 
ing Him, instead of confessing Dim. There is 
abundant room for impartiality in judging of re- 
ligious men, and of men’s opinions about religion, 


with Christ and the heavenly church. just as of their eginees about any thing else ; but 


It is evident that good and evil will not 
mingle, but are antagonistic to each 
other, and must necessarily continue to re- 
cede from each other, till God’s people be 
separated from the effects of evil, and 
mortality be swallowd up of life.—k. G. H. 





Speak Gently. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 

Who, with a trustful, loving heart, 
Puts confidence in thee. 

Speak not the cold and careless thoughts 
Which time has taught thee well, 

Nor breathe one word whose bitter tone 
Distrust might seem to tell. 


If on that brow there rests a cloud, 
However light it be, 

Speak loving words, and let him feel 
He has a friend in thee : 

And do not send him from thy side, 
Till op his face shall rest 

The joyous look and beaming smile 
That mark a happy breast. 


O teach him—this should be your aim— 
To cheer the aching heart, 

To strive where thickest darkness reigns 
Some radiance to impart ; 

To spread a peaceful, quiet calm, 
Where dwells the noise of strife ; 

Thus doing good, and )lessing all, 
To anal the whole of life. 

Northend’s Parent and Teacher. 
OO 
Paragraphs from Dr. Arnold, 

Education is a dynamical, not a mechanical 
process, and the more powerful and vigorous the 
mind of the teacher, the more clearly and readily 
he can grasp things, the better fitted he is to cul- 
tivate the mind of another. And to this I find 
myself coming more and more; I care less and 
less for information, more and more for the pure 
exercise of the mind; for answering a question 
concisely and comprehensively, for showing a com- 
mand of language, a deiicacy of taste, and a com- 
prehensiveness of thought, and power of combi- 
nation. 

A man is only fit to teach so long as he is him- 
self learning daily. If the mind once becomes 
stagnant, it can give no fresh draught to another 
mind; itis drinking out of a pond, instead of from 
aspring. And whatever you read tends generally 
to your own increase of power, and will be felt 
by vou in a hundred ways hereafter. 


When I look round upon boys or men, there 
seems to me some one point or quality which dis- 
tinguishes really noble persons from ordinary 
ones; it is not religious feeling—it is not honesty 
or kindness;—but it seemes to me to be moral 
thoughtfulness; which is at once strengthening 


with regard to God and His truth, impartiality 
is a mere contradiction ; and, if we profess to be 
impartial about all things, it can only be that we 
acknowledge in none that mark of divinity which 
claims devout adherence, and with regard to which 
impartiality is profaneness.— 





How much depends on a Latchet. 


Our farmer friends should remember a quo- 
tation, which we find from M. Say, showing 
how much depends on a latchet : 

‘* Being in the country, I had an example 
of one of those small losses which a family is 
exposed to through negligence. For the 
want of a latchet of small value, the wicket of 
a barn-yard leading to the fields was often left 
open. Every one who went through drew the 
door to; but as there was nothing to fasten the 
door with, it was always left flapping ; some- 
times open and sometimes shut. So the cocks 
and hens, ard the chickens, got out and were 
lost. One day a pig got out and ran off to 
the woods; and after the pig ran all the peo- 
ple about the place—the gardener, and the 
cook, and the Siey-enid. The gardener first 
caught sight of the runaway, and hastening 
after it, sprained his ankle ; in consequence of 
which the poor man was not able to get out of 
the house again for a fortnight. The cook 
found, when she came back from pursuing the 
pig, that the linen she had left by the fire had 
fallen down and was burning; the dairy-maid 
having, in her haste, neglected to tie up one 
of her cows, the cow had kicked a colt that 
was in the same stable, and broken its leg.— 
The gardener’s loss of time was worth twenty 
crowns, to say nothing of the pain to be suf- 
fered. The linen which was burned, and the 
colt which was spoiled, were worth as much 
more. Here, then, was caused a loss of forty 
crowns, as well as much trouble, and vexa- 
tion, for the want of a latch which would not 
have cost threep«nce.” 

M. Say’s story is one of the many examples 
of the truth of the old proverb: — For want of 
a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the 
horse was lost, for want of a horse the man was 
lost.” 





Marriage in Italy. 


An Italian young lady hasa much better 
chance of finding a partner when she is a sim- 
ple, untaught girl, than when endowed with 
all the accomplishments ofa later age. The 
Italian girls instinctively understand this, and 
consequently they feel anxious to be married 


and softening and elevating ; which makes a man|as early as possible. 


love Christ instead of being a fanatic, and love 
truth without being cold or hard. 

T am learnizg to think more and more how un- 
belief is at the bottom of all our evils; how our 
one prayer should be, ‘Increase our faith’. 

I meet with a great many persons in the 
course of the year, and with many whom I ad- 
mire and like; but what I feel daily more and 
more to need, as life every year rises more and 
more before me in its true reality. is to have in- 
tercourse with those who take life in earnest. 
It is very painful to me to be always on the sur- 
face of things, and I think that literature, science, 
politics, many topics of far greater interest than 
mere gossip or talking about the weather, are yet, 
as they are generally talked about, still on the 
surface ; they do not touch the real depths of life. 
It is not that I want much of what is called relig- 
ious conversation ;—that, I believe is often on the 
surface, like other conversation ;—but J want a 
sign, which one catches as by a sort of masonry, 
that a man knows what he is about in life,— 
whither tending, and in what cause engaged ;— 
and when [ find this, it seems to open my heart 
as thoroughly, and with as fresh a sympathy, as 
when I was twenty years younger. 

To read an account of Christ, written as by an 
indifferent person, is to read an unchristian ac- 
count of Him; because no one who acknowledges 








Him can be indifferent to him, but stands in such 


The condition of an Italian girl, whose twen- 
ticth year has passed away without affording 
any prospect of marriage, is a melancholy one. 
She begins to be designated by the unceremo- 
nious title of zitelona, ‘ old maid ;’ her beauty 
rapidly fades away; her temper grows dark 
and irritable ; and she remains enslaved by many 
petty ties and exigencies in the paternal house, 
or takes a gloomy refuge ina convent; for 
numberless restraints are imposed upon un- 
married women, while a married lady is even 
too free in Italy. 

All these circumstances sometimes bring 
forth unhappy marriages in Italy; because a 
girl too young, and anxious of having a husband, 
will sometimes accept a hand unworthy of her, 
inasmuch as the chances of marriage are made 
rare on account of so many young men con- 
demned to celibacy by the priestly, monkish, 
and military systems. But in these cases an 
Italian wife will suffer in silence and with he- 


roic virtue her domestic griefs, which will seem “ 


more tolerable to her if concealed in her house. 

—Gajuni’s Roman Exile. 
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